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his sixth form from de Tocqueville's Democracy in
America. But such deviations merely emphasize the
prevailing reluctance to modify a curriculum the in-
adequacy of which became increasingly serious. The
error was not in the idea that the classics might be the
core of education; it was in the view that they constituted
the only possible core, and that they required no sup-
plementation by other studies. The failure lay partly in
the refusal to provide alternatives to a classical education
for those for whom it was unsuitable, and partly in that
the new demands of a changing world were met by no
infusion of new knowledge.
The Taunton Commission of 1868 investigated the
great body of secondary schools, and found conditions in
some of them that to-day seem incredible. There were, of
course, outstanding exceptions. A very few of the greatest
grammar schools were giving a classical education quite
equal in standard to any in England. Except in so far as
they were beginning to feel their way tentatively to the
inclusion of modern studies at a comparable level, their
faults were those of the schools investigated by the
Clarendon Commission. But the great majority of English
secondary schools were either clinging to the incompetent
teaching of Latin or to the no less incompetent provision
of courses in English, geography, mensuration, or book-
keeping. By any interpretation of their function they
were miserably inadequate. Yet the evils that were
present in the middle years of the century persisted almost
without change until its end.
It has been said that the most socially ambitious mem-
bers of the new middle class did not desire a * modern *
education for their sons. In the literature of the nineteenth